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FRENCH, GREEK & ROMANIAN EXHIBITS 
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EXHIBITION 


of the works of 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


and 


ITALIAN INVENTIONS 


at the Palazzo dell’Arte 
MILAN 


Until September 30, 1939 


Models and replicas of Leonardo’s inventions: draw- 
ings, designs and notebooks of the most creative genius 
of the 15th and 16th centuries; important pictures 
from the United States, France and Great Britain (in- 
cluding 19 original sketches on loan from Windsor 


Study of Christ for “The Last Supper” Castle) 
astie). 


by Leonardo da Vinci 


For Information apply to: 
Italian Tourist Information Office, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mostra di Leonardo da Vinci, Palazzo dell’Arte, Milan (Italy) 
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VERONESE 


EXHIBITION 


VENICE 


TO NOVEMBER 4th, 1939 


the Masterpieces collected from the Italian 
Churches and Galleries and from the Ameri- 
can, French, English, Dutch, German and 
Hungarian Collections. 


At the VILLA DI MASER, The Series of 


Secular Frescoes. 


At SAN SEBASTIANO, The Series of the 
Religious W orks of Veronese’s youth. 


REDUCTIONS ON RAILWAY FARES 
AND OTHER FACILITIES 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF PAOLO VERONESE 


(Detail from “The Feast in the House of Levi” lent by the Accademia, 
Venice) 
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June 10, 1939 


ART AT THE FAIR 


This issue of The Art News is the ¢hird special number devoted to the great 
variety of art on view at the New York World’s Fair 1939. 


CONTENTS OF PREVIOUS WORLD’S FAIR ISSUES: 


PART I (May 6, 1939) 
A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE Fair’s ART 
AMERICAN ART TODAY 


PAINTINGS FROM SEVENTY-NINE COUNTRIES 


PART II (May 27, 1939) 
400 MASTERPIECES OF ART 
THE BritisH PAVILION 
THE SWEDISH PAVILION 
THE PotisH PaviILIon 
THE TURKISH PAVILION 


THE Morcan Lisprary EXHIBITION 


Each article is written by an eminent authority and illustrated with 
numerous large reproductions of works of art in the respective exhibi- 
tions. The May 27th issue contains a full color reproduction of Chardin’s 
La Bénédicité, lent by the Louvre to the Masterpieces of Art Exhibition 
at the Fair. Each issue also contains illustrated reviews of the many other 


fine exhibitions which visitors to New York may enjoy this summer. 


If you have missed these past World’s Fair issues, we will mail either or 


both to you on receipt of 25 cents for each copy. 


THE ART NEWS, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
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DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


Exhibition of 
FRENCH XIX AND XX 


CENTURY PAINTINGS 


TWELVE EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


PARIS: 37 AVENUE de FRIEDLAND 
















“CHRISTIE’S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


KNOEDLER 














For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 
renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 
Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 
been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 
unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult 


them regarding the sale of 
ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 
INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 
TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, 
TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 


“Masterpieces of Old 
and Modern Painting” 


“Two Hundred Prints 
of Five Centuries” 











The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 


SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


14 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 


MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 
the commission is Twelve and a half per cent. 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
Telephone: Whitehall 8177 Cables: ‘‘Christiart, Piccy, London” 


LONDON: PARIS: 
15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines 
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NOTICE: SUMMER PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 
Following this issue, THe Art News enters its regular Summer publica- 
tion schedule of once a month. The next number will be published on 
July 15, and the following issues on August 12 and September 16. With 


the issue for October 7 weekly publication will be resumed for the 
season. 
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[ue Art News is published weekly from October to middle of June, monthly during 
July, August and September by Art News, Inc., 136 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Subscriptions $7.00 per year, 25 cents a copy. Canadian and Foreign subscriptions, $8.00. 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 37, June 10, 1939. Entered as second-class matter, February 5, 1909, 
at the Post Office, New York City, under the act of March 3, 1879. Elfreda K. Frankel, 
President and Publisher; Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor; Robert S. Frankel, Advertising 
Manager. No part of this periodical may be reproduced without the consent of THE Art News. 

The Editor welcomes and is glad to consider Mss. and photographs sent with a view to 
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circumstances must any actual works of art be sent to the magazine, nor will opinions or 
valuations be given. 
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Art at the Worlds Fair: FRANCE 


BY JEANNETTE LOWE 


[TH its Pavilion at 
one of the four stra- 
tegic points in the in- 


ternational section of the 
World’s Fair, housing exhibi- 
tions which sparkle with 
French ingenuity and _ taste, 
purveying the best food obtain- 
able, France has not only pre- 
sented with an almost casual 
gesture its exhibition of con- 
temporary art, but for good 
measure has installed eleven 
rooms which trace the French 
artistic tradition from the fif- 
teenth century through the 
nineteenth. They constitute, as 
the preface to the catalogue 
says, a panorama of the spirit 
of France, a room for each 
epoch dominated by a French 





LENT BY MR. ELIE FABIUS 
“EMPEROR NAPOLEON ON HIS THRONE” BY INGRES (LEFT); 
CHAUDET’S BUST: “MARIE-LOUISE AS A ROMAN EMPRESS” 
(ABOVE); “MADAME DE MAINTENON” BY MIGNARD (BELOW) 


FRENCH PAVILION : WORLD'S FAIR 





FRENCH PAVILION, WORLD'S FAIR: LENT BY J. A. SELIGMANN & CO. 
“VIRGIN AND CHILD,” WOOD SCULPTURE WITH TRACES OF 
POLYCHROME, ILE-DE-FRANCE, END OF THE XI CENTURY 


king, and the amazingly consistent pattern of French living, feeling 
and thinking may be followed as one walks from the interior con- 
taining Gothic tapestries through the succeeding ones, with their 
boiseries, to the threshold of the twentieth century. Each era is dis- 
tinct and endowed with a kind of life of its own, as these rooms illus- 
trate in their backgrounds and furnishings, and yet a continuity is 
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clear as the changes of taste untold 
lo this pageant of the past have 
contributed the Louvre, the Carna- 
valet, the Museum of Versailles and a 
dozen others, as well as many private 
collectors, the carrying out of the plan 
being in the hands of Georges Wil- 
denstein and Willy Remon. The cata- 
logue, Which amounts to a text book 
with its chronological survey of his- 
torical events, “landmarks of art and 
learning” and documented list of the 
works of art to the number of three 
hundred and seventy-five, has con- 
tributions on the centuries traversed 
by such art historians as Henri 
Focillon of the College de France. 
Thus amplified, it is an exhibition 
which has been assembled with erudi- 
tion and talent and should act, in the 
immediacy of its appeal, as a vivid 
link in the understanding between 
France and this country. 
It would not be possible to dupli- 
cate fully the interiors of the eleven 
epochs which are mirrored, but each 
room is a true reflection of its time 
in every one of its details. The mysti- 
cal fervor of the close of the Middle 
Ages is seen in the Gothic room, par- 
ticularly in the tapestries, which were 
given to the Cathedral of Bayeux in 
1499. Realism, the investigation of ; 
character and search for truth in the ; at neregealbcneyy: o> Mtac peddling : 
Last Judgment tapestry is seen in LOUIS XV ROOM WITH ORIGINAL PANELING FROM THE CHATEAU “FOLIE MONTREUI 


every face in this fifteenth century masterpiece of weaving. Of quite different 
aspect of the period is the suit of armor worn by Joan of Arc, also in this 
room, and the portrait of Louis XI by Jean Fouquet. 

Each one who wanders through these rooms will select for himself the 
things which for him most vividly recreate the era. A study of the develop- 
ment of background might profitably be made in tracing only the paneling 
which determines the size and shape of each room. In the carved wainscoat- 
ings, chimney pieces and coffered ceilings one passes from the Renaissance 
boiserie of Henry IV, with its solidity, protruding relief and deeply accen- 
tuated shadows, through the seventeenth century which belongs to two 
monarchs, Louis XIII and Louis IV, and which is influenced by the gran- 
diose conceptions of Versailles, sumptuous and elegant in its feeling, incisive 
in touch and broad in treatment. 

From this point, the beginning of the eighteenth century, the rooms 
branch out into the graceful styles which are more familiar to us, more 
adapted to the manner of decoration which has been incorporated into our 
own interiors. There is a room of the Regency of Louis XV, and later one of 
his reign itself, its boiserie enlivened with set-in mirrors and charming painted 
panels over doors and windows. There is the exquisite boudoir of Marie 
Antoinette. rich in sentimental associations, and the Clodion Boudoir, which 
is not only a little gem of carved paneling, but has its own coffered ceiling 
and rose patterned parquet floor. In the Napoleonic room the series of 
columns is only a part of the number which originally decorated the ball 
room of a Paris hétel particulier, and which, in their fluting, mark the return 
of French taste to Classical antiquity which prevailed during this era. 

In each room in painting or sculpture is the likeness of the monarch who 
dominated the epoch represented, and besides there are those infinitely evo- 
cative objects in the form of bibelots, books, clocks and chandeliers which, 
together with the furniture, give more than a hint of the life of the time. Far 
from being attempts to set up rooms as they acually were, these are often 
literally alcoves. Suggestions as to the feeling of the various eras, they may 
well serve as entrance halls into more exhaustive study of the decorative 
style of France. 

There is a complete change in the nineteenth century room which, aban- 
doning all of the historic accompaniments to life in the shape of furnishings, 
presents simply a gallery of paintings. With the industrial and political 
revolutions the traditional domination of decorative art by the monarchs 
was swept away, and the role of the artist abruptly altered. The French 
painting of the nineteenth century is represented by a handsome show of 
thirty or so canvases. From Delacroix, Corot and Courbet, one moves 

FRENCH PAVILION: WORLD'S FAIR through the Impressionists to paintings by Cézanne and Renoir which play 
CLODION BOUDOIR FROM THE HOTEL D’HOCQUEVILLE, ROUEN still so important a part in the art of today. (Continued on page 22) 





Art at the Far: 
ROMANIA 


BY ROSAMUND FROST 
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7B NUE ingratiating facade of Romania’s Pavilion, 

which combines geometric modernism with class- 

ical motifs, and surface decoration with integrity 
of actual material, stands out as a kind of ideal Fair 
architecture in a world of flimsy or fantastic structures 
optimistically dedicated to the future. Sheathed in 
Ruschitza marble which is sliced in the manner of a 
wood veneer to expose its delicately patterned pink and 
green Veinings, the structure has an airy, almost trans- 
lucent quality borne out by pierced windows fretted 
with the same acanthus leaf design that, in flat relief, 
frames the main door. In the hands of her architects 
this Classical motif—logical product of Romania’s 
Latin and Thracian ancestry—achieves a_ reposeful 
Oriental quality, recalling Monreale and the early 
Romanesque churches of Ravenna. Flat etched designs 
likewise decorate the alabaster columns of the interior 
which, illuminated from within, add to a functional effect similar to 
that of glass brick a genuinely aesthetic surface texture. 

Though pleasant in itself, this gentle radiance rather dims the 
effect of the most important work of art in the building: the ham- 
mered copper circular relief by Mac Constaninescu which decorates 
the central well of the Pavilion. This work is designed and executed 
with a directness of treatment and originality of technique which 
mark it as amodern adaptation of one of Romania's ancient handi- 
crafts. A vigorous yet flowing line binds the groups together and 
despite the rigid medium, the frieze retains a sketch-like spontaneity. 

Ascending the staircase on the left past the competent but unin- 
spired frescoes of Teodorescu-Sion, the visitor confronts Jalnea’s 
statue of a mediaeval princess, whose heavy crown, richly embroidered 
robes and embossed prayerbook are treated as surface decoration 
on an essentially columnar figure. This decorative sense is perhaps 


the dominant note of Romanian art, the large panel on the upper 
floor illustrating activities of the Social Service Ministry in particu- 
lar having a flat, embroidery-like quality which the eye traces with 
interest. Here also is Onofrei’s large bas-relief of King Carol among 
his people which carries both conviction and that sense of genuine 
democracy which is the enviable heritage of small countries. 

Hurdy-gurdy peasant art is the theme of the right hand staircase 
which has been decorated in a thoroughly engaging manner by Lena 
Constante. Though treated in the unpretentious style of children’s 
murals, the observant draftsmanship outlining pure color areas in 
the manner of a Japanese print is well worth attention, as is a light, 
vivacious color scheme. Two final sculptures adorn the exterior of 
the Pavilion: Han’s victorious figure, so well scaled to the design of 
the facade, and Medrea’s heroic couple striding forward eagerly to 
keep pace with the World of Tomorrow. 


FACADE OF THE PAVILION (ABOVE); DETAIL FROM AN HISTORICAL HAMMERED COPPER RELIEF BY MAC CONSTANINESCU (BELOW) 
ROMANIAN PAVILION : WORLD'S FAIR 














LENT BY THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ATHENS TO THE GREEK PAVILION 
HELLENISTIC BRONZE HEAD, CA. 325 B. C. (ABOVE); “THE 
MAIDEN OF THE ACROPOLIS,” POLYCHROME FIGURE CIRCA 


525 B. C 
“HEAD OF 


(RIGHT); 
THE 


DAMOPHON THE 
PrITAN ANYTOS,” 1 


MESSINIAN’S MARBLE 
CENTURY B. C. (BELOW) 


LENT BY THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ATHENS TO THE GREEK PAVILION 
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Art at the Fatr: 
GS REEC E 


VEN in the midst of the World of Tomorrow the Greek par- 
ticipants at the Fair have appreciated the necessity of in- 
cluding some monuments to their country’s past, and thus 

the visitor to the Greek Pavilion, after admiring the metalwork, 
arts and crafts which appears to be the twentieth century's main 





LENT BY THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ATHENS TO THE GREEK PAVILION 


cultural contribution, may ascend to the second floor where a few 
masterpieces from the Museum of Athens recreate the atmosphere 
of Classical antiquity. Undisputed gem of the collection is the 
Maiden of the Acropolis, a smiling archaic Kore dated about 525 
B. C. as unique for its remote beauty and brilliantly rendered drap- 
ery of the Ionic himation as for the fact that this is probably the 
earliest known figure which has retained its original polychrome. 
Next to it is a 400 B. C. Head of Ariadne, the round softness of whose 
modeling has associated it with the name of Praxiteles. From the 
Hellenistic period comes a bronze woman's head as remarkable for 
its perfect state of preservation as for the intricate arrangement of 
the hair—a sophisticated triumph of both sculptor’s and caster’s art. 
With the magnificent Head of the Titan Anytos by Damophon the 
Messinian we find the heroic manner of the second century B. C. 
Casts of the celebrated Zeus the Thunderbolt Hurler, the Calf Car- 
rier and others complete this record of Greece’s immortal past. 
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atin-American Art and the Fair 


The Rwerside Museum's Show Timed with the Exposition 


N ADDITION to being a 
commendable Pan-Ameri- 
can gesture of good will, the 
|_atin American exhibit at the 
Riverside Museum is a fine dis- 
play. Presenting work by artists 
many of them highly accom- 
plished—unknown north of the 
Rio Grande, it is an extension of 
Flushing Meadows sponsored by 
the New York World’s Fair Com- 
mission and embroidered with 
statements about the desirability 
of close ties between the Americas 
in the World of Tomorrow. 

For purely aesthetic reasons it 
is perhaps fortunate that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, however felicitous 
it may be in politics, has not been 
applied to culture in the past. 
Latin America, like the United 
States, has its artistic roots in 
nineteenth and twentieth century 
Europe. Therefore, although our 
neighbors—save for the case of 
Mexico—seem to have been as 
oblivious of our artistic expres- 
sion as we have been of theirs, 
strong points of similarity are not 
missing. Like our artists, theirs 
have studied in France, Germany 
and Italy, and European trends 
have been almost the sole forma- 
tive factor in the style of those 
who remained at home. But while 





BY DORIS BRIAN 





EXHIBITED AT THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 
“MATERNITY” BY ENRIQUE 
BORLA, FROM ARGENTINA 


“LILION,” STONE CARVING 
BY LORENZO DOMINGUEZ, 
CHILEAN SCULPTOR (LEFT) 


“KILKAPU” BY THE CUBAN, 
FERNANDO BOADA (RIGHT) 


ll 


derivative, they are by no means 
imitative: each painter presents his 
own interpretation of the manner 
which he has absorbed, and Chil- 
ean and Argentinian disciples of 
the French masters react very 
much as do our own. If there are 
paintings which remind us of Sar- 
gent, of Davies, or even of Kuhn, 
Karfiol or Kroll, the relationship 
is fraternal, not that of parent and 
offspring. Again, excepting Mex- 
ico, heroic art is as scarce in the 
republics to the south as it is here, 
and there is as little of what one 
might call a “native” tradition. 
In making these somewhat broad 
generalizations it must be added 
that traces of a remainder of an 
old Spanish tradition are found, 
for the most part, more because 
they are anticipated than because 
they actually exist. Modern Spain, 
however, has played a réle, many 
of the artists having turned to 
Madrid and Barcelona as well as 
to Paris and Rome. 

Since the exhibition represents 
the official art, selected under gov- 
ernment auspices, and since only 
nine of the twenty-one invited 
countries have responded, it is, as 
a measure of the painting and 
sculpture of Latin America, only 
partially reliable. Whether it is 
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liberal, but in comparison 
with the large panoramas of 
our OWn more conservative 
traditions current at the Na- 
tional Academy and at the 
Grand Central Galleries, it 
makes a very handsome 
showing. 

As if to compensate for 
remote geographical posi- 
tion, Fortune seems to have 
always smiled upon the tal- 
ented artists of Chile: the 
government has, since the 
middle of the last century, 
granted a large number of 
L:uropean fellowships, or- 
ganized international exhi- 
bitions, provided teaching 
posts for native artists who 
were educated abroad, and 
in general extended a help- 
ing hand to the thriving art. 
Progressive groups have us- 
ually somehow won official 
support, and when it was 
not forthcoming, have found 
other powerful sponsors. 
Fauvism, Cubism and other 
movements which inspired 
emulation in Chile are not 

VILLACRES FROM ECUADOR represented in the exhibi- 


EXHIBITED AT THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 
“CHICHA FEAST,” A BOLD, RHYTHMICAL COMPOSITION BY MIGUEI 


tion, but a sound group of 
fine paintings is indicative of the healthy state of art in that coun- 
trv; study of Renoir and Courbet has influenced the style of Hector 
Banderas; the work of Camilo Mori, already known in the United 
States, is completely in the Parisian tradition of fashionable por- 
traiture; Julio Ortiz de Zarate, another man who has been active 
in the importation of French elements, paints his own likeness in 
strong terms. Portrait sculp- 
ture is also good, and there 
are fine contributions by 
Lorenzo Dominguez, Juana 
Muller and Samuel Roman. 
Subjected to a series of 
French, Italian and Span- 
ish influences during the 
nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, the art of 
Argentina is varied in style, 
characteristically large in 
format and monumental 
in concept. Perhaps one of 
the most vigorous paintings 
is Aquiles Badi’s Hostages, 
a canvas in which the 
pathetic victims of a war or 
a revolution are coolly de- 
picted in massive, almost . 
cubic terms. With its care- 
fully composed receding 
planes, the painting reminds 
one of a simplification of the 
style of Poussin. Quite an- 
other Old World manner— 
a sort of El Grecoism—is 
found in San Martin by the 
Madrid-trained Jorge Lar- 
co. Landscapes, Impression- 
istic and otherwise, figure 
pieces which are large and 
strong, a few sculptures, and 
a group of vital and original 
prints complete this impor- 
tant showing. 
Since the overthrow of 
Machado in 1933, exponents 
EXHIBITED AT THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM of the modern elements 
“HOSTAGES,” DRAMATICALLY CONCEIVED, COLORFULLY PRESENTED BY AQUILES BADI, ARGENTINA (Continued on page 22) 


because of the official cast or because they do not exist, there are few 
manifestations of the more extreme twentieth century trends: there 
is an Argentinian picture which is close to a Picasso Harlequin of 
1918, and there is a pure abstraction by a Cuban artist, but usually 
the work is confined to more conventional themes. Academic it is 

though in some of the countries the Academies are more than 
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Notable World's Fair Occaston in New York 

or 

Sl- 

ue BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 

al- | 

he 

he 

y | ILDING the fair lily, as the 

of Morgan Library did two 

r- weeks ago, Messrs. Wilden- 

hi- | stein now add to the embarrassment 

ng of riches in an unparalleled New 

ho York art season their own summer 

nd exhibition celebrating the World’s 

[p- Fair —‘“The Great Tradition ot 

rt. French Painting,” a magnificent sur- 

Is- vey from the fifteenth through the 

ial twentieth century. Modestly refrain- 

as | ing from the mention that this ex- 

nd | traordinary group of lorty-two 

rs. | paintings and nineteen drawings are 

ler drawn entirely from their own pos- 

ed sessions, the exhibitors have mount- 

ot | ed a panorama of French masters 

si- | well nigh without a gap—one, in 

of fact, that no more than a single 

in- American museum could match for 

for quality and comprehensiveness. 

‘ed It is difficult to exaggerate the im- 

or- pression one is bound to carry away 

ve from this demonstration of the 

in unique qualities of French genius. 

lp- The very continuity of aesthetic 

ore standard, the preservation of an al- 

by ways completely identifiable line of 

na stylistic development, the interlock- 

an. ing manifestations of national and EXHIBITED AT THE WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES 
of racial character based on geographic HUBERT ROBERT: “FIGURES IN A LANDSCAPE,” WATERCOLOR REINFORCED BY PEN AND INK 
in- and ethnic grounds—all these can be “LA COLLATION APRES LA CHASSE.” RE ot te be Ba pereeen 
va observed individually and in their AA COLL: N / ‘S LA CHASSE,” A GREAT LANCRET “FETE CHAMPETRE” COMPOSITION 
n- total contribution to what may, in 

of contrast to the art of other countries 
‘le, over the same length of time, be 

in rightly called the “great tradition” 

tal of French painting. That, as seen 

of here, is an unbroken path of artistic 
1gs production which, though it never 
es, rises to cloud-piercing peaks but also 
the never descends to arid valleys, lead- 

or ing from the final flowering of Goth- 
ek ic style to the reform of painting at 
ost the end of nineteenth century. 
ars In the current showing the last out- 
ing posts of the Gothic are represented 
ids by a Crucifixion triptych of the 
the School of Avignon at the start of the 
an- fifteenth century, still reminiscent of 
“ae the linear quietude and richly incised 
2” gold background of Sienese painting 
the established in the papal refuge by 
ar- | Simone Martini a half-century ear- 
ae lier; and by a somewhat later work 
sini attributed to the same school as well 
ail as to its ramifications along the 
ail Mediterranean extending into Cata- 
aa | lonia—the superb retable of the Cru- 
org cifixion with scenes from the life of 
SS. John the Baptist and John the 

of Evangelist, an infrequent iconologi- 
are cal association and the more interest- 
ete ing here for the brilliant color and 
- precious realism based on Flemish 
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influences. Between these two panels lies the emancipatory 
phase which freed Northern painting from the prescribed 
formula of Gothic style into wider fields of mundane 
realism—a transformation far more rapidly accomplished 
in the Italianate atmosphere of Provence than further 
north, as attested to by the Last Judgment and Mass of St. 
Gregory, a Burgundian work of the second half of the fif- 
teenth century still as mystic and unworldly as the last 
Gothic sculptured saints of Dijon and Beaune. 

Only Paris, led by the great Jean Fouquet, kept true 
pace with renascent Italy: witness the candid revelation 
of the human equation, the sharp realistic characterization 
of the Portrait of Louis XI, already a magnificent easel 
likeness despite its author’s debt to the miniaturist tradi- 
tion from which he sprang, so clearly seen in the absolute 
color contrasts and the simplified contours, as though they 
had been magnified from an illuminated page. 





EXHIBITED AT THE WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES 
PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAIGNE: “THE VISITATION,” CA. 1650 (ABOVE); 
INGRES: “PORTRAIT OF MLLE. BENARD,” PENCIL DRAWING (BELOW) 


® 





aa ). Gteevbet 3 il - ‘ . 

Be EXHIBITED AT THE WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES 
hie A GREAT COURBET: “LA FEMME AU CHAT,” CA. 1870 
ie 
i, Sixteenth century painting tells a different story, one 
Be of the grandeur of the powerful courts of Henri I] and 
ies Francois |, reflected in the elegant compactness of the 
We little Portrait of Cosmé de Pascaranges by Francois 
al Clouet, with its dominant of white somehow denoting the 
mi soigné brilliance of the time. And the seventeenth century, 
: ; brimming with the fountain of the French mind in Des- 
ee cartes’ mathematical reasoning, with the fountain of the 
hd French spirit in Moliére’s classicized mirror of human 
Mie 


emotions, is amply exemplified in Poussin’s serene organ- 
ization of color and form, Achilles and the Daughters of 
Lycomedes; in the lyric nostalgia of Claude Lorrain’s 
Marine ; in the marvelously restrained pathos and plot of 
Louis Le Nain’s Christ Child Blessing the World; and in 
the majestic forms and individual adaptation of Italian 
Renaissance rhythms of line and color in The Visitation 
by Philippe de Champaigne. 

The dix-huitiéme, mainstay of the exhibition, is repre- 
sented by such masterpieces, for the most part famous 
through frequent reproduction, that one can hardly find 





ee, adequate means to report it. Watteau’s great personal 
document, Le Réve de l’Artiste; the epitome of Pater in 
< } his Conversation Galante; Lancret’s electrically drawn 
2 Na i Ke M > 7 M —- 
* i Collation aprés la Chasse (from the collections of Fred- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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New Exhibitions of the Week 





CELEBRATION OF ARCHIPENKO, PROMINENT 
RUSSIAN-AMERICAN SCULPTOR 


N EXHIBITION of sculpture and gouaches by Alexander 
Archipenko at the Georgette Passedoit Gallery is dominated 

by a heroic statue of Moses which is to be exhibited throughout the 
country for the benefit of German refugees. Embodying a vigorous 
protest, it was the intention of the artist to represent a Moses of 
1939 returning to Sinai to demand further guidance. The simpli- 
fied forms of the vastly over life-size figure in rough cast stone seem 
to be drawn out in elongated pyramids which culminate in the two 
points of interest: the majestically modeled brow, and the tablet 
to which the massive hand is pointing with interrogating gesture. 
Always a follower in sculp- 
ture of trends which had their 
origin in painting, the attenu- 
ated abstract elements and the 
concave surfaces which are a 
marked characteristic of Archi- 
penko’s work are derived in 
part from early Cubism and 
from the influence of Picasso's 
negroid works. Yet, though his 
figures are abstract, and though 
he allows himself complete 
freedom in the interpretation 
of shapes and of movement, 
there is usually retained a 
definite suggestion of the hu- 
man body. A group of recent 
works is shown together with 
statuettes of 1909 and 1910 
in which they are clearly an- 
ticipated. They are handsome 
small figurines, and one, paint- 
ed in black and white and 
decorated with ochre outline, 
is a completely successful piece 
of painting in the round. The 
fine gouaches depict dramati- 
cally colored, vigorously mod- 
eled and economically distorted 
nudes. D. B. 


GUGGENHEIM NON- 
OBJECTIVE ART 


HE handsome galleries 

which are to house the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Col- 
lection of Non-Objective Art 
have opened with due solemnity, incantation and enough hocus- 
pocus to cloud over the real virtues of the exhibits. There is genuine 
importance in the contribution which Rudolf Bauer—the hero of 
the Guggenheim Collection—and his richer and more subtle master, 
Kandinsky, have made to the art of our time, and if their style; 
which must be called “non-objective” for want of a better name, is 
not destined to be the dominating form of artistic expression in the 
future, it at least does not deserve to be killed with kindness by the 
faddist stigma now given to it. 

The effective non-representational patterns created by the two 
masters, by some of their lesser followers and by such great near- 
relatives as Picasso, Gris and Léger, are hung in rooms in which the 
lighting and the arrangement of space meet perfectly all of the 
requirements for the ideal exhibition of painting. It is therefore un- 
fortunate that the waste which appears in the non-essentials—in 
the over-thick carpets and in the ostentatious catalogue, now in its 
fifth lavish edition—has infected more important things. Under the 
present circumstances, the art itself is wasted. 

An interested spectator can be richly rewarded by prolonged and 
attentive inspection of the individual pieces and by a careful study 
of the development of the work of Kandinsky and Bauer from the 


ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO'S 








EXHIBITED AT THE GEORGETTE PASSEDOIT GALLERY 
HEROIC 
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flowing shapes employed in the early days of the movement to the 
texturally enriched geometrical forms of the past decade. When the 
metaphysical chatter about spiritual rhythms is disregarded, there 
is much of real artistic worth to be found. But the unhappy specta- 
tor is given neither a chronological arrangement nor the opportunity 
really to look at the work: non-objective painting, having been 
made the center of a religious cult, is glorified by hymns in the 
form of recorded music played without interruption. Far from 
enhancing the value of the paintings—and most of them are good 
enough to stand on their own feet—the music is a distraction which 
makes valid analysis and appreciation of them impossible. Bach’s 
melodies and rhythms are magnificent, but they certainly can raise 
the Old Nick with Bauer’s counterpoint. 





D. B. 


NATIVE ART BOTH 
OLD & NEW 


HE various aspects of art 

fostered at the Downtown 
Gallery figure in its final show 
of the season. American folk 
art is represented by several 
new paintings, among them 
The Battle of Gettysburg by 
Richards, a work which is 
probably from the hand of an 
active participant of the scene. 
Drill, first aid, charges of in- 
fantry, bombs bursting in air 
and a balloon ascension are 
only a few of the activities pic- 
tured in a canvas amazingly 
well organized. 

Among the works by the old- 
er painters, Cikovsky’s figure 
piece, which is dominated by 
the warm green-gold of a 
drapery, confirms the increas- 
ing strength of this artist as a 
colorist. Katherine Schmidt 
has painted another still-life 
with a crinkled piece of paper 
in it which draws favorable 
comparison with the trompe 
l'oeil master William Harnett, 
another of whose astonishingly 
real paintings of tangible ob- 
jects has recently been un- 
earthed. 

The younger group is en- 
livened by a painting by 
Rainey Bennett, Barn and Silo Ruins, the open airiness and soft 
foliage of which is strongly reminiscent of a Japanese print. A new 
landscape, Village in Snow, by David Fredenthal shows him to be 
working in a new direction, for its tone is far lighter, and the deli- 
cacy of its detail more pronounced than anything which has hith- 
erto come from him. 

Of the sculpture, perhaps the most appealing is William Steig’s 
Nostalgia, almost frightening in the despair which emanates from 
the little wooden figure. This artist’s special gift seems to be to de- 
scribe the emotions of childhood which no adult ever completely 
outgrows. J. 4. 


STONE FIGURE “MOSES” 


THE ACADEMY UPHELD BY A NON-PARTISAN 
GROUP OF ESTABLISHED PAINTERS 


MERICAN Art Without ’Isms” at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries is a display of approximately two hundred and fifty 

items in various media by more or less contemporary artists who 
bask in the warm glow of the Academy. The exhibition is better 
than the provocative and not too well chosen title would imply. The 
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shocking lack of foreign ‘isms mentioned in the foreword applies 
only to the twentieth century: the influence of French Impression- 
ism and Academicism of the nineteenth are by no means outlawed 
Indeed, excellent works by Ryder, Duveneck, Davies, Sargent and 
Eakins—men who, were they alive today, would probably be 
painting in a manner which would have excluded them from the 
show—reveal the great advantage to which the advanced artistic 
importations of their period were used by artists of what is now 
considered the Golden Age of American painting. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the transplanting of modern European influences 
will not result in fruit as fine. However, as a view of the work by 
prominent practitioners of the more traditional manner, it is com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

Portraits by such virtuosi as Wayman Adams, Frederick Frieseke, 
Robert Henri, Leopold Seyffert, Keith Shaw Williams and others 
are here in plenty, and there are fine figure pieces by Brackman, 
Robert Philipp and Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. Landscape and 
still-life offer a large variety of acceptable treatments to the con- 
ventional painter and we are shown, among countless others, 
rugged vistas by Carl Rungius and Andrew Winter, detailed bits of 
the dilapidated American scene by Jonas Lie and George Elmer 
Browne, quiet farmlands by Van Dearing Perrine, Hobart Nichols 
and Carl Wuermer, and close-up views of objects which are apt to 
be found on tables by Pushman, Davey and Tosca Olinsky. 

Works by Paul Manship, Chester Beach, Gleb Derujinsky and 
Paul Fjelde all reveal the gravity-defying trends in modern sculp- 
ture, though Boris Blai, Brenda Putnam and Oronzio Maldarelli 
have created figures which show more respect for natural laws. 

The prints are unusually lively and include delightful and origi- 
nal landscapes by Harrison Cady and Kerr Eby, a magical view of 
Central Park at night by Stefan Hirsch, a splendidly disposed com- 
position by Raskin and Sloan’s delectable Fifth A venue Critics. D. B. 


ONE MODEL SEEN BY EIGHT PAINTERS: A 
STYLISTIC EXPERIMENT 


IGHT painters who have used the lined face and loosely jointed 

figure of Walter Broe as a model are holding an exhibition in 
which he is the star performer at the Montross Gallery, and for the 
spectator it is in the nature of a glorified life class in which one 
looks over the shoulder of the artist, and makes mental notes of his 
interpretation of the model. The changes which Reginald Marsh, 
Katherine Schmidt, Minna Citron and Lisa Mangor have rung 
on their theme are indicative of how differently individuals perceive 
what they look at. These are fascinating changes, for each artist 





EXHIBITED AT THE MONTROSS GALLERY 


MARSH'S STUDY OF A NOTED ARTIST’S MODEL: “MR. BROE IN A DOORWAY, THREE TIMES” 
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warms up to his subject, and whereas Katherine Schmidt calls her 
two versions The Old Man Talks and Mr. Broe Waits His Turn 
and one’s heart is wrung for his loquacious old age and his slight 
chance in modern civilization, Minna Citron sees Broe as a rather 
ineffectual member of the white collar class, pondering the impon- 
derables, but not yet on the bread line. 

Reginald Marsh makes him a jaunty fellow in one of his inter- 
pretations, Mr. Broe in a Doorway, I bree Times, and the fact that 
Marsh is so inclined to fill his canvases with too many figures is 
amusingly exemplified in this one painting in which he cannot resist 
describing his subject in triplicate. Raphael Soyer incorporates Broe 
in two paintings, one 7 ranstents and the other a Union Square 
group, and here again he is the derelict. To Lisa Mangor he is 
Walter Broe, the Art Critic, but he appears more as a part of her 
pattern than as a psychological study. Lyder Frederickson and 
Laszlo deNagy have both used him with good effect. 

lhis is an exhibition which offers unusual interest to the specta- 
tor, and with the small sum charged for the catalogue one hopes 
this very endearing figure will have something more solid to put in 
the bank than the affection of the general public. That he already 
possesses the affection of the painters is obvious. i 


A GROUP OF SCULPTORS DOMINATED BY 
TWO SALIENT PERSONALITIES 


HE conventionality of the group of sculpture which is being 

shown at the Tricker Galleries has only two exceptions, and in 
the similarity of their two styles Doris Caesar and Sybil Kennedy 
seem to be part of a convention of their own. The examples both 
show here, however, have quality. Mrs. Caesar’s Scrubwoman, with 
her plain features and powerful body, is the epitome of the drudge 
with which everyone ts all too familiar. Miss Kennedy's Prodigal 
Son is striking in line, the composition of the two figures being well 
harmonized, so that the heroic character of the parable is well ex- 
pressed. Both sculptors employ the rough surface which shows 
every stroke of the modeling tool and is in both these examples far 
more effective than would be a smooth finish. i» 


OUR CHANGING PRESENT RECORDED IN 
THE OILS OF RENEE LAHM 


epee into the future of the World of Tomorrow, Renée 
Lahm began a series of paintings of the changes in the face of 
Flushing Meadows early in the stages of the construction of the 
buildings. Of the gouaches which 
record her view at different stages 
there is current an exhibition at the 
Midtown Galleries. Later, paintings 
of the finished buildings will be 
shortly published in a book. 

Miss Lahm’s style of painting is 
agreeable, for she sees her scene in 
clear, fresh color and is able, in 
several instances, to balance the odd 
forms of Tomorrow into good com- 
positions. But the best work shown 
is of landscapes which were inspired 
by Jamaica, and even less exotic 
points like Riverside Drive. The 
Church is a compact little painting, 
in which the conventional spire of 
a New England building is seen 
through a pattern of bare branches 
with a pleasant effect. Perhaps a 
more abstract treatment of the forms 
of the Fair buildings would have 
more satisfying results aesthetically. 
They offer much in geometrical 
shapes, juggling of planes, lights 
which, as they change, alter dramati- 
cally the whole face of nature. Sure- 
ly the scene is a ringing challenge to 
painters of abstract form, and in it 
must lie one of his first calls to duty, 
for the material offered at the Fair is 
obviously his province. J.L. 
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COLOR & VARIETY IN A FINAL GROUP 
SHOW OF THE SEASON 


F. \gocnt exhibition which is impressive for the range of 

techniques in which color is used to create an emotional 
atmosphere is being held at the Artists’ Gallery. Most of the 
painters whose work is being shown have exhibited at the 
gallery in one man shows, but one or two are newcomers of 
interest. Arthur P. Gunn in three canvases, makes an excel- 
lent impression, the brilliance and intensity of his color being 
outstanding. In Clowns he has underplayed his effect so that, 
instead of the usual attempt at evoking the spectator’s sym- 
pathy, one actually feels kindly toward characterizations 
which are not in the least sentimentalized but presented in all 
the glow of vivid orange and red contrasts. 

Feiga Blumberg is another painter whose work is unfamiliar 
and whose three paintings are persuasive in hue, a still-life 
being the strongest. Ben-Zion’s Prophet confirms his sense of 
humor and understanding of the religious mind, and one 
painting by Maurice Becker recalls the excellent work this 
artist published years ago in the old Masses. The painting 
here is of bathers, with an extremely interesting handling of 
the rocks and stone of the background, and the figures them- 
selves proof of the fine draftsmanship of this artist. One would 
like to see his paintings more often, for his color in the present 
example is subtly modulated, and the mood of the painting 
sustained. 4. 


A SUCCESSFUL PRACTITIONER IN A NEW 
MEDIUM: LUE OSBORNE 


HE exhibition of pictures by Lue Osborne at the Delphic 
Studios has a twofold interest, for not only are her works 
charming and original, but they constitute the first one man 
show of canvases executed in a new medium: synthetic resins. 
lhe artist and her husband, Cordray Simmons, have worked 
together in an attempt to find a material for painting which 


would be durable, clear and unaffected by light. Judging from LUE 


the present showing, they have met with considerable success. 

A great variety of tone and of texture are to be found in studies in 
which the application of the colors seems to have been unhampered 
by the technical limitations of oils, watercolor and tempera. 

The new medium could not have had a more fortunate entre- 
preneur than Miss Osborne, whose fine talent as a painter enables 
her to display its virtues to great advantage. While she undertakes 
her duties as impresario with grace by employing several styles, 
she seems to feel a justifiable pride in kinship to the early experi- 
menters in oil, and delights in painting in a manner which, without 
too much affectation, is quattrocentesque. Figures executed in clean, 
bright colors—an occasional Madonna and Child without icono- 
graphic paraphernalia is included—are silhouetted against broad 
landscape vistas which recall those by various fifteenth century 
masters. The enchanting Portrait of Mrs. David Burliuk in a loose, 
flowered gown suggests a roguish emergence of the spirit of a Piero di 
Cosimo. D. B. 


WHY NOT AMERICANS? SOME DECORATORS 
EXPOUND A CHAUVINISTIC THEORY 


MERICAN painters, with New York 1939 as the theme of their 
twenty-six interpretations of the contemporary scene, are be- 

ing exhibited at the Decorators Club, and make a showing of vital 
work which should recommend itself to the members themselves and 
to their clients as worth creating rooms around. Any one of them 
would make a more striking focus of interest in a room than the fa- 
miliar overmantel, either a decorative modern panel, or the dilute 
imitation of the French taste of the eighteenth or nineteenth century. 
Aspects of Manhattan such as Battery Park by Sol Wilson, the 
East River by Abraham Harriton or Nickolas Luisi, both of whom 
treat this scene in their own individual styles, the kaleidoscopic view 
of buildings by Meyerowitz, and the neat, firm handling of them by 
Ernest Fiene in his New York Harbor—these are real reflections of 
life in New York today. The artists who interpret the modern scene 
with such emotional strength and truth should find at least as warm 
a response in the living rooms of Park Avenue and the East Sixties 
as the warmed over French decorative themes of other eras, or the 
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EXHIBITED AT THE DELPHIC STUDIOS 
OSBORNE'S “VINYLITE” PAINTING: “HOME FROM THE BEACH” 


more robust French paintings of the modern School of Paris. This 
exhibition is a step in the right direction, and is unreservedly recom- 
mended to anyone who is incorporating good paintings in a decora- 
tive scheme. Among the twenty-six there is hardly a dull canvas. J. L. 


CONVINCING WPA ACHIEVEMENTS IN FIVE 
ARTISTIC DEPARTMENTS 


NE is so accustomed to hearing the Federal Art Project dis- 
cussed in terms of the needy artists who have found a means 
of livelihood through its various channels that it is of interest to see 
a milestone in its activities such as is at present installed in the 
Federal Art Gallery, and to discover the enormous number of 
people of the general public in New York City alone who have 
benefited and developed their art experience through the Project. 
Presenting material with that flair which has already distin- 
guished Project enterprises, the various branches of work in New 
York are shown. The Index of American Design, the giant under- 
taking which sets out to compile a complete pictorial record of 
American decorative art, is always impressive. Murals, easel paint- 
ings, sculpture, photography and the art of printmaking are repre- 
sented, and there are photographs of workshops where, beside actual 
art teaching, such crafts are taught as the restoring of paintings, 
the technique of making posters and motion picture production. 
The visual education afforded to the thousands of people in this 
city is of incalculable value, and occasionally to see it as such, 
rather than merely as a source of relief, is to give balance to one’s 
point of view about the Project. a. & 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: FOUR NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


HE Ferargil Galleries step on the bandwagon with a miniature 

World’s Fair show which includes thirty items by sound and 

not too radical contemporary American artists. One of the best 
(Continued on page 23 
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MINNEAPOLIS: WORK BY A RARE CHARDIN 
FOLLOWER FOR THE INSTITUTE 


LITTLE known pupil and follower of Chardin, Anne Vallayer- 
f Coster, 1s the author of a still-lite of unusual charm which 
recently passed from the renowned Doucet Collection into the own- 
ership of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
hough little is known of the career of this distinguished woman 
painter, Chardin’s influence is strongly evidenced throughout her 
work. Mme. Vallayer-Coster confined herself mainly to still-life 
subjects, in which she developed a proficiency which admitted her 
to the Academy in 1770. The Institute's new picture, painted in a 
quiet palette that echoes Chardin’s own, presents with exceptional 
sensitivity a pot of white narcissi and a bunch of radishes whose sub- 
dued red tones act as a foil for the general greenish cast of the back- 
ground. There is a directness and veracity in this presentation which 
compensates for any lack of structural feeling in the composition 
and, indeed, in the latter no single 
one of his followers could ever vie 
with Chardin himself. But though 
Anne Vallayer-Coster may _ be 
classified as a minor master, her 
work holds a definite quality and 
charm, rounding out the picture of 
late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century painting. 


CAMBRIDGE: GIFT OF 
EARLY TAPESTRY 


SUPERB example of Byzan- 
4 X% tine tapestry that dates 
probably from the late fifth or early 
sixth century A.D. has recently 
been given to the Fogg Museum. It 
consists of several assembled frag- 
ments, of which the central and 
most important shows a_ bearded 
head, about two thirds the size of 
life. That it represents a warrior 
saint is proved by the halo and the 
shaft of a spear. 

The colors range from deep blue 
and cherry red to delicate flesh 
tints and pale sea green. They are 
surprisingly well preserved, indi- 
cating that through the centuries 
the textile has lain away from the 
light, in a dry place; in this in- 
stance it was the warm, sandy soil 
of Egypt. 

Next to the head itself, the most important fragment shows a 
scroll border, with part of a Greek inscription and a section of what 
is probably the hem of a dress, woven as if richly studded with 
pearls and precious stones. The scale of this fragment and the fact 
that it must have been part of the left hand portion of a tapestry, as 
the position of the border shows, make it unlikely that it belonged 
to the saint’s figure. The name Theodore, of which we see the first 
four letters in Greek, does not apply to our saint; it is even possi- 
ble that the whole fragment comes from another tapestry of simi- 
lar manufacture. The piece, however, has come to be known among 
scholars as the St. Theodore Tapestrv. 

This fragment and two large tapestries in the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. W. Bliss in Washington are among the finest examples 
of early Byzantine tapestry known to us. The three pieces are 
closely related in style and technique, and they show a thorough 
comprehension of tapestry as an artistic medium. The ability to 
produce the most favorable effects of which a material is capable is 
a characteristic of the Byzantine artist, the delicate shading of color 
in the face and the beard showing a mastery of the art of tapestry 
weaving in no way inferior to that of the late Gothic weaver. 

It is possible that this fragment was woven at Akmim, in the 
fifth century, being close in style and execution to the Bliss Nereid 
tapestry which was actually found there. The scroll border is simi- 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 
ANNE VALLAYER-COSTER’S CHARDINESQUE “STILL-LIFE” 
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lar to that on a child’s tunic, now in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, and to that on a cushion depicted on a silver dish of the sec- 
ond half of that century. The hem fragment in the Fogg textile 
closely resembles the heavily jeweled necklace worn by a figure in 
the other Bliss tapestry. Although this saint is a contemporary of 
and even antedates many “Coptic” textiles, we see in him the prod- 
uct of a nobler school, the early prototype of the great figures of Im- 
perial Byzantine art 


JILWAUKEE: THE GERMAN “DEGENERATE” 
ART SHOW ON TOUR 


FPYHE famous collection of German “degenerate” art which last 

July aroused so much interest during its London exhibition at 
the New Burlington Galleries, now on tour, constitutes the June at- 
traction at the Milwaukee Art Institute. 

This group, a reflection of paral- 
lel French movements during the 
first quarter of the century, ranges 
from the German’ Impressionist 
Liebermann to George Grosz and 
includes also a fine range of draw- 
ings by the sculptors Barlach and 
Lehmbruck—in all representing a 
logical enough development of 
purely artistic nature which is hard 
to reconcile with the official ban 
which has been imposed upon these 
works in Germany. Particularly 
notable is the much reproduced 
Blue Horses, which is perhaps the 
masterpiece of Franz Marc, as well 
as Slevogt’s powerful Self-Portrait. 
Works of Feininger, Kokoschka, 
Paul Klee, Pechstein and others 
make an enviable display of the 
German painters who are becoming 
increasingly associated with cur- 
rent artistic trends in this country. 


OBERLIN: OLD AND 
MODERN MASTERS 


Ranga act INES of a college 
Art Exhibit” is the title of a 
show assembled for purposes of 
study and encouragement of gen- 
eral art appreciation at the Dudley 
Peter Allen Memorial Art Museum 
by Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 
and Kendall Mussey, Directors of the Arden Gallery of New York. 

The exhibit, the most extensive in local art annals, includes two 
paintings loaned by Mrs. F. F. Prentiss of Cleveland, the donor of 
the Oberlin Art Building. These are a Portrait of Sir Brian Tuke, 
secretary to Henry VIII, by Hans Holbein the Younger, painted be- 
tween 1520 and ‘28, and a Portrait of a Lady Standing by Gerard 
Terborch, believed to be a companion piece to one in the London 
National Gallery. 

Other masterworks in the show include canvases by Cima da 
Conegliano, Dosso Dossi, Neri di Bicci and Tintoretto in an Italian 
group; four of the great English eighteenth century painters; Cran- 
ach, Verhout, Wouwerman and Van de Velde representing the 
northern countries; a Greco and a Goya, as important contributions 
from Spain, and a final American section in which Gilbert Stuart, 
Ryder and Sargent are outstanding. 

Beginning with Courbet the evolution of painting in the French 
nineteenth century is traced through Corot, Monet and Lautrec 
into the twentieth, with Segonzac, Matisse, Soutine and Dufy all 
contributing important works. These are complemented by a group 
of contemporary bronzes ranging from Maillol, Despiau and Lehm- 
bruck to the foremost American sculptors of the day. 

The collection assembled by the Arden Gallery comprises a group 
of archaic and Classical bronzes from the eighth century B. C. 
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through the second century 
A.D. and including figures, 
animals and the oldest Cor- 
inthian mirror handle known 
to archaeology. This 1s fol- 
lowed by nine miniature 
manuscript illuminations 
which cover the painting 
styles of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 
[hus on one occasion there 
may be seen works which 
constitute a condensed art 
history from ancient times 
down to the present day. The 
value of such original source 
material by way of complet- 
ing a study course cannot be 
too highly estimated and the | 
enthusiasm that has been | 
aroused by the show is en- raat 
couraging indeed for those 


eral movement for dissemi- 
nating artistic knowledge in the smaller centers of the country 
which is so rapidly gaining popularity today. 


DETROIT: SOME NOTABLE ADDITIONS TO 
THE AMERICAN SILVER COLLECTION 


HE growth of the Detroit Institute of Art’s collections of 

American silver in the course of the past three years is effec- 
tively illustrated in their current exhibition of a group of pieces 
made by the foremost craftsmen this country has produced, all but 
three of which are of Boston origin. 

The earliest of these is a paten by Edward Webb which was once 
the property of Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire and is 
notable for its sparing decoration and a certain handsome austerity. 
Another piece designed along plain lines is the John Burt cylindri- 
cal coffee pot which bears the coat of arms of its original owners. 
Almost sculptural in its full, rich form is the two-handled cup by 
Thomas Millner, who has here produced a work which stands com- 
parison with the best English silver of the period. His contempo- 
rary, John Potwine, is responsible for a pierced sugar caster, while 
the Institute’s already considerable group of John Hurds has now 
been further augmented by a mug with reeded lip, S-scrolled handle 
and molded, flaring foot. Three final Boston examples—a scallop- 
edged salver, a pair of baluster-shaped casters and a teapot—are by 
John Clark, Benjamin Burt and Paul Revere respectively. The lat- 
ter derives a special elegance from its straight, fluted sides offset by 
the loop-shaped ebony handle and from the delicacy of its bright cut 
decoration. 

From the hand of the great Newport makers Samuel Vernon and 
Samuel Carey come a pair of extremely handsome tankards illus- 
trating both flat-topped and. se 
domed types. The single Phil- 
adelphia craftsman who adds 
his name to this distinguished 
listing is Daniel van Voorhis, 
represented by an oval teapot 
bright cut with octagon me- 
dallions. 


NEWARK: ART OF 
TIBET 


HE Thunderbolt and the 

Bell,” first unit of a large 
Tibetan exhibition which has 
been placed on display in 
three of the Newark Mu- 
seum’s galleries, presents re- 
ligious paintings and images 
together with a full-size re- 
production of a Tibetan altar 
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who are interested in the gen- AN XVIII CENTURY TWO-HANDLED CUP BY MILLNER OF BOSTON _ Painting, but most were prob- 
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of the largest collections ever 
to be brought from the “land 
of the lost horizon.” The title 
of the display refers to two 
characteristic objects held by 
the officiating lama in temple 
ceremonies, the thunderbolt, 
or dorje, being a scepter-like 
object symbolizing truth. 
Twenty-five Tibetan paint- 
ings are shown in the exhibi- 
tion and represent the vari- 
ous traditions of this little 
known branch of Eastern art. 
Rendered by anonymous 
lamas, they depict religious 
and historic personages paint- 
ed on cotton and mounted on 
brilliantly colored strips of 
silk and brocade. Little can 
- - be discovered as to the date 
or artist of any individual 


ably executed in the nine- 
teenth century. Colors are bold, with predominant use of primary 
reds, yellows and blues, the style showing a virility often lacking in 
Oriental art. 

Based on records made by visitors to Tibet, the lamasery altar is 
an authentic composite of original altars found in Tibetan temples. 
It is decorated with symbolic Buddhist designs and fronted by pil- 
lars wrapped in brightly colored strips of cloth. Its central niche 
enshrines a large image of the Buddha draped with a ceremonial 
scarf, and below this is an array of bowls, butter lamps, vases and 
other bronze and silver temple objects. Flanking the altar are two 
tiers of drawer-like shelves—the temple library—holding fifty vol- 
umes of the sacred canon. In addition to the many religious images 
and ceremonial objects, the Museum shows an authentic costume of 


a “living Buddha,” the high lama regarded as a reincarnation of a 
Buddhist diety. 


TOLEDO: REALISM THROUGH THE AGES: A 
SHOW OF CONTRASTS 


NDER the title of “Five Centuries of Realism’ the Toledo 
Museum, through the efforts of Dr. Clarence Kennedy of 
Smith College, has assembled a show which brings together a num- 
ber of important works never before seen in Toledo. Among these 
are Caravaggio’s Chastisement of Love from Wildenstein & Co., 
a Lorenzo Lotto Nativity from the Samuel H. Kress Collection and 
a number of Italian Renaissance drawings from the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Fogg, the Robert Lehman Collection and other sources. 
At first glance the visitor is likely to find this exhibition the most 
surprising mélange of art he has ever encountered. Beside the To- 
ledo Museum's Filippino Lippi Madonna is a Cézanne landscape, 
, loaned by the Marie Harri- 
|} man Gallery. A painting by 
Bouguereau is paired with 
one by Picasso; a celluloid 
head from the Constructivist 
school is contrasted with the 
head of a nineteenth century 
girl demurely shedding mar- 
ble tears. Other exhibits in- 
volve odd accessories, such 
as a bunch of artificial grapes 
or a jug with real calla lilies 
in it. 

“Five Centuries of Real- 
ism” is a show within a show 
because its objects are of in- 
terest both individually and 
collectively. For all these 
outwardly differing artifacts 
are related to various solu- 
tions of one central problem: 


EXHIBITED AT THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF AR.S the visual reproduction of 


which together constitute one A FLUTED, BRIGHT CUT-DECORATED TEAPOT BY PAUL REVERE feality. Since only a few of 








studies, Victorian Era, an arrangement of a 
chair with an antimacassar and an old-fash- 
ioned lamp, and Have a Highball? a composi- 
tion of glasses, soda siphon, ice bucket, and de- 
canter. Mrs. Carleton’s swift execution and 
clear, transparent washes give such scenes as 
East Side-West Side and Cleaning the Silver 
their liveliness. Also included in the exhibition 
are several landscapes and a portrait of a Bar- 
bados Negress. 


BOSTON: AN INDIAN CARVED 
IVORY PLAQUE 


purchase of a late eighteenth century carved 
ivory panel from North India which is of partic- 
ular significance in Boston, as this plaque is no 
other than a translation into low relief of one of 
the Rajput paintings from the Kangra Valley of 
which so many superb examples may be seen in 
a neighboring gallery. Like the women’s por- 
traits of this type, the figure in the upper section 
wears a pleated muslin outer garment open be- 
low the waist to reveal a long, tight-fitting sheath 
which once was gilded to represent gold cloth, 
and heelless slippers with elaborately upturned 
toes. In her hand she holds a rose, while the A LATE XVIIL CENTURY FRETTED 
richly fretted background shows the conven- IVORY PANEL, NORTHERN INDIA 
tional pomegranite motif. The horse appear- 

ing in the lower relief, lead by a groom, is undoubtedly the lady’s 
own mount. A halo appearing behind her head would indicate that 
she were of royal parentage. 
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reality’s innumerable pictorial representations could be touched in 
one exhibition, the choice here reflects basic and contrasting ap- 
proaches. 


In one gallery are compared the Flemish school’s interest in sur- 


face detail, the interest in light of the Impressionists and the Post- 
Impressionists’ discovery of reality in generalized form. In another 
are the various technical means for reproducing the visual image 
Magazine covers, early examples of photography, a working model 
of Alberti’s perspective machine, demonstrate merely a few of the 
methods by which man has throughout the ages attempted to repro- 
duce the world he lives in. 


WILLIAMSTOWN: A WATERCOLORIST’S ONE 
MAN SHOW: VIRGINIA CARLETON 


AN EXHIBITION of watercolors by Virginia Carleton opened 
recently at the Lawrence Art Museum at Williams College, 


to continue through June 12. Flowers and genre 
scenes, the subjects Mrs. Carleton has chosen 
to portray, show to advantage her accomplished 
technique and direct, straightforward approach. 
In the former she enlarges blossoms and petals, 
simplifying details and concentrating on mass 
and color. Giant calla lilies, purple and white 
hibiscus, Oriental poppies, and black iris are 
arranged in bold decorative patterns. Still-life 
compositions such as After the Ball are obser- 
vant and clever. 


An amusing contrast is afforded by two 


HE Museum’s celebrated Oriental collec- 
tions have been recently increased by the 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY 


These plaques, which are carved to an extreme thinness, have been 


set into a wooden panel over a sheet of mica whose shining surface, 
glimpsed through the openwork background, gives a lively play of 


light to what was originally a richly polychromed and gilded piece. 


Though in general few traces of color remain, the wooden panel was 
likewise painted with a design of a flowering tree, while traces of 
what must once have been an all-over diaper pattern of gold remain 
on the shoulder of the figure which, however, time has now mellowed 


to a deep amber tone. It is likely that the whole may have formed 
a part of a cupboard, chest or coffer similar to those manufactured 
in the Panjab and, until recently, in other parts of India, though 
in general style the carving is reminiscent of the eighteenth century 
portal decorations of certain Sinhalese temples. 
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BALTIMORE: THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
SEEN THROUGHOUT THE AGES 

Hl: Greek Tradition in Painting” is the fertile theme upon 

which a current exhibition is being held in Baltimore under the 
joint auspices of the Walters Art Gallery and the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. The persistence and popularity of the Classical legends as 
an inspirational source to artists throughout the ages permits of a 
wide scope in this show, which ranges from a brilliant selection of 
the Walters Gallery’s small Greco-Roman bronzes to the Classical 
overtones of di Chirico’s work. 

Highlights of the show are the Wadsworth Atheneum’s Finding 
of Vulcan by Piero di Cosimo and the Palma Vecchio Mars and 
Venus belonging to the Brooklyn Museum, both typifying the ani- 
mating humanistic influences that brought about the Renaissance. 
Guercino’s The Totlet of Venus, from the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, and Poussin’s Achilles and the Daughters of Lycomedes show 
the subsequent development of the movement. 

The eighteenth century’s vivacious treatment 
of the theme—in actuality so far removed from 
its Hellenic sources as to be recognizable only in 
name—may be seen in the delightful Boucher 
decoration entitled Mercury Entrusting the 
Young Bacchus to the Nymphs. A severer Neo- 
Classicism made its appearance with the heroic 
aspirations of the Empire, shown in David's 
Roman Youth with Horse and The Lictors 
Bringing Home the Bodies of Brutus’ Sons and 
in Ingres’ Oedipus and the Sphinx. Delacroix 
and Géricault lead over to the romanticism of 
the late nineteenth century with Alma-Tadema, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Arthur B. Davies and 
Abbot Thayer each contributing a purely per- 
sonal version of Classical legend. 

And, for all their rational, matter-of-fact ap- 
proach, modern painters, at least in subject mat- 
ter, still have recourse to this most persistent of 
traditions. Paul Klee, André Bauchant, Pascin 
and Paul Cadmus are a few who have relied 
upon the inherited prestige of Classical themes, 
abstracting them, distorting them, but neverthe- 
less still giving us a faint, final echo of “‘the 
grandeur that was Greece.” 


OAKLAND: TAUBES A TEACHER 
AT MILLS 


MR College announces that the popular 
New York painter Frederick Taubes has 
been engaged to conduct the painting and draw- 
ing courses at the Mills summer session which 
will be held between June 25 and August 5. For 
several years the college has followed the policy 
of bringing to the Pacific Coast each summer a 
distinguished artist to lead its art faculty. 
Taubes thus follows Archipenko, Lyonel Fein- 


THE Boston Museum iMger and Leon Kroll in this position. 


ARTS A native of Austria, he received his education 
in Vienna and Munich, studying under Franz 
von Stiick and Doerner, as well as the Bauhaus 
in Weimar. After travelling on the continent 
and in the Orient he came to New York City and since has now be- 
come an American citizen. Taubes has exhibited in the major Amer- 
ican galleries, many of which own examples of his work, and most 
recently at the Central Illinois Art Exposition. 


NEW YORK: AMERICAN ART AT THE FAIR 
MAGNIFICENTLY CATALOGUED 


HE gala opening of the World’s Fair Pavilion of Contemporary 

American Art was the occasion of the publication of a commem- 
orative catalogue which marks an event in the production of such 
works. Of large and handsome format, this volume offers reproduc- 
tions of every painting, sculpture and print on view, constituting not 
only a document on regional art which is unique but a survey of the 
entire artistic production of this country today. The price is $2. 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


ZOFFANY: “PORTRAIT OF MRS. OSWALD OF AUCHINCRUIVE” 


Lhe Art News of London 


HANKS to a contribution from a donor who prefers to remain 

anonymous the Trustees of the National Gallery have been able 
to acquire a masterpiece by Johann Zoffany, his full-length Portrait 
of Mrs. Oswald of Auchincruive. As life size portraits by this painter 
are rare and Mrs. Oswald’s is certainly the most successful both 
from a decorative and a psychological point of view, the canvas not 
only fills a long felt want in the Gallery’s collections but is of con- 
siderable intrinsic interest. The sitter was Mary, daughter of Alex- 
ander Ramsay of Jamaica who in 1730 married Richard Oswald, 
the subsequent owner of the estate of Auchincruive. There is a leg- 
end that Mr. Oswald was to be painted on the same canvas but that 
his wife objected and made the painter cover her husband’s image. 





N IMPORTANT auction of paintings and other works of art 
held lately at Christie’s marks an innovation in this field, 
every lot in the sale having been offered by a group of distinguished 
persons interested in the plight of refugees, the proceeds from which 
went to Lord Baldwin’s Fund, which also benefited by the mag- 
nificent Venetian Exhibition recently admired at the Matthiesen 
Galleries. In addition to the fine jewels and silver, the European and 
Oriental porcelains, the rare ormolu and books and manuscripts 
donated, much interest attended the sale of paintings proper. Among 
these a magnificent Moretto da Brescia Portrait of Pope Paul III 
inviting comparison with the Naples Titian by the same title, the 
gift of Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, was complemented by a striking 
Moroni Portrait of a Gentleman. The eighteenth century was even 
more rewardingly presented with a superb decorative pair by Pater 
offered by Mr. James de Rothschild as well as examples by Hopp- 
ner, Raeburn, Reynolds and Lawrence, the latter presented by Lord 
Bearsted. Constable and Fantin-Latour carried this array through 
the nineteenth century and into the twentieth, which is represented 
by contemporary British painters who generously contributed their 
own productions toward the cause. 


HE success of the Monet exhibition held three years ago at 
Messrs. Tooth’s has encouraged these dealers to repeat the ex- 
periment, though this time they are showing exclusively picked 
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canvases which, in an ascending curve, trace the painter's develop- 
ment from the Boudinesque Stranded Boat to some of the famous 
waterlily and cathedral subjects. Monet’s first steps in Impression- 
ism may be seen in some Argenteuil snow effects, leading through 
the radiant Spring and The Seine at Véthieul, in which a perfect 
balance is established between solidity of form and color vibration. 
Ihe increased blurring of outline, in which the objects begin to 
disappear in the light which bathes them, culminates in Waterloo 
Bridge, one of the last great documents of a career given over ex- 
clusively to the exploitation and development of one theory. 


Art at the Fair: France 
(Continued from page 8) 


Scattered throughout the rooms, the painting and sculpture is im- 
pressive for its portraits in the grand manner. There is Largilliére’s 
painting of the Dauphin, who was later to become Louis XV, there 
is Rigaud’s sumptuous Portrait of the Marquis Dangeau, so elegant 
a souvenir of this period of magnificence. Among the works of the 
eighteenth century there is Nattier’s Portrait of Madame Sophie 
and Vigée Lebrun’s delightful Marie Antoinette. Busts of Diderot 
and Voltaire by Houdon eternalize the spirited and expressive fea- 
tures of these great figures in the world of ideas, as does Ingres’ amaz- 
ing portrait of Napoleon, one of many which he made. This one, be- 
longing to an early period, is pure and objective and enormously re- 
gal. One gallery which is devoted to the works of Hubert Robert and 
is named for this recorder of court life during the eighteenth century, 
contains his four magnificent panels representing versions of Classi- 
cal scenes from the Palace of Versailles. 

These are only highlights in whole rooms full of works of art 
which France has so generously sent to the Fair and so ingratiating- 
ly installed. The contemporary group which is shown in the large 
entrance halls is especially enriched by the sculpture of Mailliol and 
Despiau. Here also Matisse, Dufy, Utrillo, Vlaminck, Bonnard, 
Derain, Braque, Rouault, Segonzac, and numerous other contem- 
porary French painters represent the final link in France’s unbroken 
artistic tradition. 


Latin American Art and the Fair 
(Continued from page 12) 


have been the determining personalities in the widespread gov- 
ernment sponsorship of art in Cuba. In the present review, how- 
ver, are elements ranging from the extreme academicism of such 
an artist as Augusto Oliva Blay to reflections of Italian Futurism 
seen in a fine panel in almost transparent color by Carlos Enriquez. 
There is a dry landscape by Gerardo Tejedor and a handsome, 
flat and brightly painted figure by Jorge Arche. Redon-like mysti- 
cism is in Carlos’ Dafne and Cloe, and the green and white 
technical tour de force, Children, by Fidelio Ponce de Leon has 
a haunting quality. The Cuban sculpture is, on the whole, the 
finest of that of any exhibiting country. Some of the figures, 
perhaps, leave much to be desired, but there are lively heads by 
Claridad Ramirez, Fernando Boada and Teodoro Ramos Blanco, 
as well as an effective semi-abstraction in wood, Maternity, by 
Ernesto Navarro. 

Of the large countries participating, Brazil makes the most dis- 
appointing showing. To the modern artistic activity in Sao Paulo, 
only cursory oflicial recognition is granted, and it is the flavor of the 
Academy in Rio de Janeiro which dominates. Several works, in- 
cluding Manoel Pestana’s sculpture, Prehistoric Amazon, and Helios 
Seelinger’s inspired and agitated panel, Fire Dance, deal with native 
themes. Landscapes of the country, naturally colorful, are very 
much in the manner of our conservative tradition, and the same 
forces in France which inspired Arthur B. Davies formulated the 
style of Pedro Bruno. One of the most advanced pieces from Brazil, 
an improvisation on Manet’s Olympia by Bustamenti Sa, is in- 
dicative of a radicalism which is three-quarters of a century old: 
Manoel. Constantino’s beautifully painted nude, /n a Painter's 
Studio, reflecting a French academic tradition, is much more in the 
spirit of the display. More contemporary seem to be a simplified 
still-life by Maria Margarida and Jose Pancetti’s charming, Utrillo- 
like Backyard of My Home. 

The Mexican section, which should give an accounting of one of 
the strongest and most influential twentieth century schools in the 
entire western world, is not yet complete. What is there, however, 
includes paintings in the reduced and gaily patterned style of Rufino 
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lamayo, characteristically witty and penetrating small works by 
Charlot and finely composed, lushly colorful pieces by Frederico 
Cantu, Orozco, Rivera and Sequeiros are represented. 

Of artists from the smaller countries, Miguel Villacrés of Ecuador 
refreshes with a free and original style in small watercolors and the 
ex-patriate Dominican, Jaime Colson, is represented by a very early 
Byzantinesque panel, Pardon of the Adulteress. Paraguay, despite 
its national misfortunes, has been able to send abroad men who 
have returned equipped to give life to a national style, while from 
Guatemala are shown specimens of handsome native fabrics and 
photographs of the country’s Baroque architecture. 

The educational value of this most interesting experiment is 
greatly enhanced by the illustrated catalogue which contains, in 
addition to biographies of the artists, instructive summaries of the 
artistic history of the various countries. 


New Exhibitions of the Week 


(Continued from page 17) 


pieces is a sketch of a Bather, skillfully executed in rose-beige 
against a fresh green background, by Fred Taubes. Another colorful 
picture is Peter Hurd’s Swnday Afternoon in San Picacho wherein 
the brilliant colors recreate the hot dazzle of the desert sun. Sensi- 
tive figures by Anne Goldthwaite, Constant and Weston, and paint- 
ings by Sanford Ross, Kuniyoshi and Tolegian also figure. 

At the same galleries a group of watercolors and drawings by 
John Alonzo Williams revolve around his favorite theme; his cat 
Slim and other felines. 


ITH an introduction to the catalogue by Kathe Kollwitz, 

one approaches the exhibition of Heinrich Zille’s drawings 
at the Westermann Gallery feeling that here will be work from that 
Germany which no longer exists. And it is indeed true that had 
Zille lived until the present era he would undoubtedly not have had 
a place in his own country. So much penetration of the lot of the 
unfortunate is evident, such brevity in his telling comments, that 
one is reminded in several scenes of the style of Lautrec. 

Coming as they did before refugees from Germany were such a 
commonplace, it is interesting to see such themes as On the Road 
dealt with the bewilderment in the face of the mother who carries 
one child and walks along in the open country with another at her 
heels, carrying with her whatever food and belongings they have, is 
part and parcel of the scene today. When Zille turns satirical it is in 
the way he handles the self-importance of Witnesses that one sees 
how biting a form his opinions can take. 


A‘ THE Argent Galleries there is an exhibition of paintings by 
4 Mary Aubrey Keating. Large scale murals in oil present 
scenes of her native Texas which are charmingly treated in a broad, 
economical manner, while watercolors dealing with social and re- 
ligious subject matter are strong and courageous. In addition to the 
paintines, this versatile artist has produced a series of gaily colored 
and delightful pictorial tiles. 

At Argent also is a summer review of work by members which 
includes, among other items, paintings by Nan Greacen, Roselle 
Osk, Jean Spencer and Edna Martha Way, and sculptures by Doris 
Caesar, Elizabeth Hibbard and Genevieve Karr Hamlin. 


GROUP show of fifty oils, watercolors and prints constitutes 

the June exhibition at the Grant Studios, with one room de- 

voted to the first one man show in Manhattan of Provost, a painter 

long active in the field, and a septuagenarian into the bargain. His 

twelve canvases reveal a style which leans on heavy pigmentation, 

and is best seen in the cool, objective painting of fruit, lavishly piled, 
and painted with restraint. 

Among the paintings of the large group one halts with pleasure 
before the atmospheric grey-skyed R. F. D. No. 1, of Richard 
Kenah, Dorothy Feigin’s Gloucester Fisherman, spontaneous and 
gay in hue, and free from the clichés of the subject; Trinidad by 
Gunvor Bull-Teilman is warm and fluid in its color and Grace 
Vernon in Spring Silhouette has achieved a pattern with branches 
which is distinctive. Lillie Stein Mayer is seen in two examples, 
both sensitive in color, and in Old Barns, Hackettstown Mary 
Johnson Bird presents her subject with the emphasis upon less 
geometrical aspects than one is accustomed to see. 





On page 18 of the May 27 issue in Dr. Aga-Oglu’s article, the re- 
production of the carved Koran stand was reversed. 
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THE ART NEWS 
COMING AUCTIONS 


Benson Furnishings, Books e? Decorations 





rT HE furnishings and decorations of the residence of the late 

lillman Carter Benson on Lattingtown Road, Locust Valley, 
Long Island, will be dispersed at public sale morning and after- 
noon of June 15, on the premises by order of the executrix under 
management of the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., New York. The 
house will be open for exhibition on June 13 and 14 from 10 to 5, 
admission free. The contents of the spacious, comfortable residence 
include living room and dining room furniture and decorative 
accessories, also the furnishings of bedrooms and sitting rooms, 
porch furniture, fireplace appointments, window hangings, and a 
number of fine Oriental rugs. A small collection of Chinese blue and 
white porcelain beakers, jars, and vases of the K’ang-hsi period 
form an attractive group in the sale. There are also dinner services 
and other table porcelains as well as silver and glass. 


Recent Auction Prices 


The sale of historic Americana, property of Alice Marcia Goodall and 
Elizabeth Barry Hepburn held at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries on January 21 brought a total of $51,755; the important items 
follow: 





NO. ITEM PURCHASER PRICE 
62 George Washington’s traveling boot 

BD die oS van che se ekes ci @ha rene deeeia Macbeth Galleries ......$1,000 
64 Portrait of Commodore John Barry 

OE rere Macbeth Galleries ...... 30,000 
70 The Captain John Barry Silver Tank- 

ard, made by John Aitken, Philadel- 

phia, c. 1796 - ae Macbeth Galleries 2,500 
74 Captain John Barry’s Oriental Low- 

estoft Punch Bowl, circa 1780-90; the 

centre painted with the full-rigged 

is ee eas Macbeth Galleries .. 1,500 
77 Captain John Barry’s Badge of Mem- 

bership in the Society of the Cincin- 

DA WITS voice dacbsarcrances Macbeth Galleries ...... 520 
78 Captain Barry’s Certificate of Mem- 

bership in the Society of the Cincin- 

nati, signed by George Washington... Macbeth Galleries 1,000 
79 Barry’s Original Autograph Signal- 

book, probably the earliest used by 

eer, Wr ON ee oc arte sick aban Macbeth Galleries .. 1,500 
80 Barry’s Autograph Logbook — the 

earliest known record of his life in his 

| a a Macbeth Galleries 1,550 


81 Barry’s Autograph Copybook of Let- 
ters to him from Franklin, Morris, 
and others, including his replies while 
commanding the Alliance........... 

83 Barry’s Autograph Copybook of Let- 
ters, relating to his trip to China, 


1757-~< 


N. Y. Historical Society.. 2,000 


Macbeth Galleries .... 1,250 


The French Tradition: Festival Show 


(Continued from page 14) 

erick the Great and Kaiser Wilhelm II); Chardin’s masterpiece 
of still-life and textural study, The Pheasant; Fragonard’s 
tribute, phrased in his own genial facility, to Rembrandt as well as 
to Correggio in La Visite a la Nourrice ; and the polished pre-Revo- 
lution phase of Jacques Louis David in his already Classical Portrait 
of M. Desmaisons—to ask for more than these as a continuation of 
the impressive line of development would be ungracious. 

And the progress swings in a balanced curve into the nineteenth 
century. A uniquely drafted archaicism painted by Ingres; an ad- 
vanced preoccupation with illumination of Prud’hon; and one of 
Delacroix’s sparkling studies of Arab local color are the overture 
to Impressionism. Monet’s great study in atmosphere, La Gare St. 
Lazare of 1877 heads the division devoted to light and color, fol- 
lowed closely by two great Renoirs, Manet’s delightful and master- 
ful La Femme a l’Ombrelle, a chef-d’oeuvre of the late pointillism 
of Pissarro, and a Degas Blue Dancers. The epilogue is spoken by 
Gauguin’s apotheosis of Tahitian landscape and humanity, 
L’Appel, and Van Gogh’s tour de force of the likeness of his color 
merchant, the venerable Tanguy. 

Then there are the drawings—essential because of the eternal 
place of draftsmanship as a fundamental of French painting. Here 
are the effervescent spirit of Hubert Robert’s watercolors; the al- 
most incredible genius of Watteau’s sanguine; the flying pen of 
Frago; the philosophical certainty of Ingres’ pencil. It makes a 
showing proportionate to a great tradition—and it ought not be 
missed as a complement to the World’s Fair art curriculum. 
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Each exposure including 3 prints, size 8 by 10 
inches, $2.00; additional prints, 25¢ each. You may 
select single or double weight, glessy or matte 
paper. The service in.ludes our special reference file 
containing copies of all photos taken for you, with 
the purpose of making reordering very easy. This 
file is delivered to you free and kept up to date by 
us at all times. 


COLTEN & SIEGLER Photographers 
145 West 45 St.. New York—BRyant 9-5595 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
ie ae eae R. von Ripper: Paintings, Prints, June 13-30 
ee er erre rare Italian Paintings, to June 30 
American Academy of Arts, 633 W. 155..World’s Fair Exhibition, to Nov. 1 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57...National Academy: Paintings, to July 25 
American Place, 509 Madison.......... Group Show: Paintings, to Aug. 1 
Pe, I PU 6.05 dew bs oa wc ees Imperial Chinese Art, to Oct. 2 
ae Se. ry Mary Aubrey Keating: Paintings, to June 17 
PO ioe on ns s o's cb ose Group Show: Paintings, to June 15 
Associated Artists, 711 Fifth 

Benton: Paintings; Group Show Prints, Sculpture, June 13-Sept. 1 





Babcock, 36 BE. $7 .....6.006% Contemporary American Paintings, to Oct. 1 
Barbizon Hotel, 63rd .......... Giadys Atwood Ennis; Paintings, to June 20 
Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 58........ Johann Berthelsen: Paintings, to July 5 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 .. roth and 20th Century French Paintings, June 15-Sept. 15 


SO i rears tor ns, Old New York Prints, to June 15 
Bones, 100 ©. $7. ..5.....ccees Denis B. de Visme: Paintings, June 15-30 
8 a. err re Group Show: Paintings, to June 30 
Brooklyn Museum. ........ 0020500: Rowlandson: Illustrations, to July 16 

World’s Fairs; “Popular Art in America, to Oct. 1 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57.Contemporary European Sculpture, Paintings, to June 16 


Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57.......... Group Show: Paintings, to June 30 
Cen AA WS vccendaxecne L. Osborne; Montlack: Paintings, to June 17 
Downtown, 113 W. 13....“Yesterday & Tomorrow’: Paintings, to June 17 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57..X7X and XX Century French Paintings, to Sept. 1 
Peras Ast, $05 W. 60s ceccciccana Functions of the Art Project, to June 24 
Fevaren, GO GS. SF oiks cic ewies Group Show; Williams: Paintings, to June 18 


Me ae er er nay Modern French Paintings, to Sept. 1 
Grand Central, Vanderbilt 


Grant, 175 Macdougal 
Guggenheim, 24 E. 54 


05s b Rabati eta eee American Art, to July 15 
Ba gt eal ae 5: ier cee Provost: Paintings to June 24 


RTC C TOTS er Abstract Paintings, to June 30 
Harlem Community, 290 Lenox .Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to June 19 


Marriman, 69 EB. $7... 60.500 Modern French Masters: Paintings, to Oct. 1 
TRINDIE SNOD, BO OW. GD oc icacvetventeces Group Show: Paintings, to July 1 
Oe ee ...George Bellows: Prints, Drawings, to June 30 
TE 0 Ee : a, a Eugene Higgins: Paintings, to June 23 


Pnecner, tb mee ST Sec 6 bs caw kena 


ee ..Pictures of Venice, to June 16 

Five Centuries of Prints, to Aug. 4 
Mane; GOS PINs. 66s ckvbaaeses veaeee Joseph Barber: Paintings, to June 23 
Julien Levy, 15 E. 57...... Group Show: Paintings, Photographs, to Sept. 11 
FO ES oe ees earned Modern French Paintings, to Oct. 31 
OMS ere rene Group Show: Paintings, to Sept. 1 
eS errr Indian and Tibetan Miniatures, to July 31 
SE Sf . See ee eee iy mer Modern French Paintings, to July 1 
I RM raat ca ten ha? ses Jerome Burns: Paintings, June 12-24 
Metropolitan Museum ..... Life in America, 300 Years: Paintings, to Oct. 29 
Midtown, 605 Madison ................. Renée Lahm: Paintings, to June 23 


NETO, 800 Ws OO ais hives svacensd American Artists: Paintings, June 12-Aug. 1 
Montross, 785 Fifth US ecce pee O eee cee Group Show: Paintings, to June 30 
ene, Mw. OF daca xs eur eenweanee Group Show: Paintings, to Aug. 1 


Morgan Library, 29 E. 36. .Selections from the Morgan Collection 

on the occasion of the World’s Fair, to Oct. 31 
EOttOR: SU) WW. BF n5 cit ivet eee ncccee Rainsford: Paintings to June 26 
Municipal, 3 E. 67 ........1 N. Y. Artists: Paintings, Sculpture, June 14-July 2 
Pause Of the City of N. Yiski. i nveecens Theatre Gallery, to September 1 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53........... “Art in Our Time,” to Oct. 1 
N. Y. Historical Society. .““Washington in N. Y.” Paintings, Prints, to Sept. 1 
Ab ee. 2.” ere errs American Printmakers, to Nov. 30 
Pesereenents: GO 6 OF... . olsnes ice sess Carl Hofer: Paintings, to June 18 
Parish-Watson, 44 E. 57...... Wm. Randolph Hearst Collection, to June 30 
See eatery te” Archipenko: Sculpture, to July 2 
8 Se Aer school of Paris: Paintings, to June 30 


RN EN I ok os sa deve ees eewaaten Spring Show: Paintings, to June 30 
Riverside, 310 Riverside Drive ............. Latin American Art to Sept. 17 
Robinson, 126 E. 57...... Zorach, Laurent, Wheelock: Sculpture, to June 30 
I OO 25. s cashier cakeenapesesan Mackay Collection, to Sept. 1 
Sculptors Guid, Park at 30... .....6.6000605: ...-Group Show, to June 15 
ION Oe Bs BB ha wes coeds sed Joseph Golinkin: Paintings, to June 24 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth ........... Revolving Exhibition, to June 12-Aug. 5 
is, & 8. yee Contemporary Paintings, Sculpture, to July 30 
Valentine, 16 E. 57 seksi 5 sccpia ee ait aie ee Group Show: Paintings, to Aug. 1 
To ee, OST a lsvns bakes sists Group Show: Paintings, to July 1 
ee A es. Gib ess ao veaceece Views of N. Y.: Paintings, to June 24 


Wanamaker, Astor Place....American Artists Congress: Prints, to July 1 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington................. Five Centuries of Prints, to June 30 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64...... Great Tradition of French Painting, to Oct. 1 
HN PTEANE, «0. 9a do cas ce ake ees Hokusai: Drawings, to June 22 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR: TO OCTOBER 31 


UE ds Gh tae Sb vho'va'y sar cecvanaekees Contemporary British Art 
Contemporary Arts Building......................0504 American Art Today 


PONG WOU. cacncasccdecendelewaps French Interiors; Contemporary Art 
Gallery of Science and Art.............. Contemporary Art of 79 Countries 
Se WIND 6 6.tns:) uc vcun aes aesesane Van eet seehunenet Classical Sculpture 
SN I ae nk oda nee nedhabs is ce xcs aie te Contemporary Art 
Masterpieces of Art Building................... 400 Years of European Art 


SD , 6 oie 4s 5:50o os oo eu pnn kes tence dh alpeahe en Contemporary Art 
EE EERIE Ls, cc ses aw aires eres Gabe \ ae ee aE Sculpture, Murals 
NE eT Pe eer oe eee gees Cee Decorative Arts 
DE HI ig 5k. 05.04.45 oe deen dk re Bees Coe Islamic Art 
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¢ j HE glass makers of France ever devoted their attention to 
a great degree to the making of bottles and glasses, owing, of 
course, to their country's large business in wine and spirits. These 
objects rivalled in shape and elegance the best of Venetian glass 
from which they were modeled, and some were very beautifully cut 


and engraved. What became under Bonaparte an Imperial factory, : 


Fronticennes at Foret-Eu, cradle of all Norman glass works, is 
supposed to have been founded in the second century and is 
claimed to be the oldest in the world. 

This example of French verrerie is of Empire design in the shape 


of an urn which was so popular a form at the time of Napoleon. The. 


lions’ heads which terminate the handles are much in the spirit of 
the decoration of the era and are made of bronze as is also the face 
of the clock. Metal mounts were appliqued so widely upon the 
plain surfaces of the furniture to make it in keeping that a glass 
vase should also be ornamented in this manner. The incorporation 
of a clock, however, is a most unusual feature and one which could 
only be of Gallic inspiration. The diamond cutting is fine and the 
effect of the object as a whole, one of great elegance. 
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Visitors interested in the 

objects that appear illus- 

trated on this page each 
week. are invited to in- 
spect these and the many 
other fine pieces on dis- 
play at the establishments 
indicated. If you live out 

of town you may be as- 

sured your correspondence 

will receive prompt atten- 

tion. Addresses may be | 
found in the advertise- | 
ments on this and other | 
pages of The Art News. | 
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